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AFRIENDLY WORD TO YOUNG POETS. 


This is the age of poetry’s renascence. 
Our native lyrists of splendid range are 
practising their art with a new gusto, while 
unrecognized poets of humbler attainments 
sing twitteringly in every bush. 

In the multitude of nameless, unpublished 
poets there are many who sing off the key, 
with small idea of rhythm or of the meas- 
ured cadence. Some feebly echo songs al- 
ready sung. Some sing heartily with real 
will to sing, but with no pleasingness. A 
few are destined to sing in loftier choirs as 
their voices become stronger. and better 
trained. 

What should be the confidential critic’s 
part with relation to those who faultily 
aspire to be poets ? Should he advise them 


to be silent and forever hold their peacs 
That kindly autocrat, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, thought it his duty to turn the un- 
trained literary aspirant back to the soberer 
business of earning a livelihood “at 
tailor’s board or his lapstone” ; but no 
we are granting to the tailor and the 
maker the luxury of higher wages 
shorter hours, the workman’s day is 
longer filled up with industry. He may 
tailor or shoemaker a part of every day, 

for the rest of his time he may dabbl 
poetry if his taste so inclines. The privilege 
belongs to him. 

While conceding that poor poetry 
wretched reading, I am loth to admit 


the writing of poor or mediocre verse 


bad thing for the poetaster. I am 
tomed to detect a reaching out toward 


that 


in poems of such faulty construction 
they are downright travesties of the poetic 
art. I have compassion for those sonneteers 
who eke out a poor invention by plagiarizing 
the lines of a real poet. A young woman 
once sent me a printed poem of Bliss Car- 
man’s with the penciled line, ‘What do you 
think of this?” In the same enclosure she 
had sent a sonnet of her own, and for this 
she had naively borrowed a complete line 
of Bliss Carman’s poem — without the for- 
mality of quotation marks. 

Often the reaching out toward beauty is 
manifest in a nature-poem which attempts to 
describe a scene familiar to the  versifier. 
The description is made up of such trite 
word-combinations as “dewy meadow,” 
“babbling brook,” “smiling noon,’ “rosy 
dawn,” “sable night,’ “mystic _ silence,” 
“winding road,” “happy birds.” Yet in 
spite of the futility of a description which 
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does not describe but is a mere fossilization 
of already existing nature-poems, we must 
allow that the impulse toward creativeness, 
the reverence for art, and the adoration of 
beauty exalted the crude mind of the versi- 
fier while he wrote. The loveliness of the 
scene which he could not 
scribe present him. 
has made poor work of -his poem does not 
prove that he had no business to attempt 
poetry. He soon 
drudging occupation and the 
of common things. The poetic moment has 
lifted him — ever so little — toward the 
heights of aspiration. 

Those dabblers who conceive of poetry as 
incoherency uttered in a state of fine frenzy, 
deserve to be — if not scourged — then se- 
“T have just dashed off this 
little poem,” know it is not 
perfect. Perhaps you can fix 


adequately de- 


was with Because he 


will enough revert to 


contemplation 


verely chidden. 
they say. “I 


is always rapid. I write down my ideas just 
as they come, in a moment of inspiration.” 
There is a wicked pride concealed in this 





speech. The tossing off of a worthless poem 


is assumed to be an_ evidence f genius 
faulty meter, slovenly diction, \ tion of 
the rules of rhetoric and the laws of taste 


how can such solecisms be construed is 


anything but an insult to the art which the 
versifier professes to practise? 

Another offender against art is the rhyme- 
ster whose notion of poetry is that 
make the poem, if feet enough are in it. His 
regulated lines might be made th icle of 

Smanhitahiv +h 


humorous verse; but he is indubitably with 
out a sense of humor. His 





cism. the monotonous winding out of such 


sophisms as 


Do not be discouraged when 
amiss ; 
Every life is checkered in a world of chance like 


thic 


Keep up hope; do not despair ; and by and by 
you ’ll see 

Good fortune too will come your way, however late 
it be. 


Compare such doggerel with Donne’s def- 
inition of good fortune :— 


“If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to answer in proportion 


All the world’s riches.” 





or with the way that Burns 
“If har 


a} 
And 
We may be wise or rich or great, 

But never can be blest ; 

Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could 
The he 
t 


sings of it:— 
ypiness hae not her seat 
center in the breast, 


make us happy lang ; 
rt ay’s the part ay, 
makes us right or wrang. 





” 


These verses cut deep. They are honest 
promises of good fortune ; and in poetry this 
homely virtue of honesty counts for as much 
as the perception of beauty or the virtuoso 
manipulation of English. 

Any piece of honestly 


verse which 


bodies some ideal 


em- 
has a right to be consid- 
ered as an effort toward art. Only the poet 
must not rest satished with imperfection of 
form. The grandest conception may be be- 
littled by poor workmanship. 
TI la 


should be the best 


1e nguage of poetry written 
English that is actually 
United States at this 


have been 


today 


spoken in these pres- 
ent time. We Shak- 
spere and our Milton as glorious patterns of 
he poetic art, and so the young poet often 
makes the mistake of ritine in the 
make the mistake OL writing in the 

Shakspere or Milton 


vernacular. At the 


taught our 


idiom 
instead of in the 
outset the poet must 


learn to say you and your, not thou or thine 


thee, and to abjure e’en, e’er, o’er and the 


? 


| .. ed 7 one - oneen ~ 
ssolete, J prithee, I trow, and I ween. Shak- 
spere may address Puck :— 
My gentle Puck, come hither, thou remember ’st,’ 


he may describe Cleopatra as “but e’en a 


woman,” he may tell us that Othello “hath 
ta’en this old man’s daughter”; but such 
yntractions are hardly permissible in this 


twentieth Neither should the 
themes chosen for versification be the themes 
f the Elizabethans or even of the Victor- 
ians. I had submitted to me a 
sonnet called “ Terpsichore.” It was a fault- 
lessly executed piece of work, but its pre- 
cision suited the formal rhythm of minuet or 
Chaconne. Without suggestion of Russian 
ballet or Virginia reel, it ignored the danc- 
ing of today to hark back to tradition. Tradi- 
tion is a good thing only when the poet can 
make it live again. 

The New England poetry of our nine- 


teenth century meridian has been superseded 


ventury. 


recently 
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by a fashion of verse inherent to these times. 
Take these lines from Emerson : — 

“Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias wrought.” 

Written today these involuted lines would be 
intolerable. We demand to be told in regu- 
lar order what and how young Phidias 
wrought. Milton himself would be censured 
for the inversion of these “Comus” lines, 


“ Or, if Virtue feeble were 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 


The taste of the day is for straightforward- 
ness in verse as well as in prose. We like 
the subject put before the predicate and the 
object or attribute after the verb. We like 
modifying words and phrases put where 
most effective. Let us take an example 
from Rupert Brooke’s poem, “The Fish,’ 
“His bliss is older than the sun. 

Silent and straight the waters run. 

The light, the cries, the willows dim, 

And the dark tide are one with him.” 
and one from Richard Hovey, 

“BUGLES ! 
The imperious bugles ! 
Still their call 


Soars like an exaltation to the sky ; 
They call on men to fall, 
To die. 
If inversion be practised at all, there 


should be no torturing in the method ; the 
words should drop into the meter with a 
gliding ease, as (to quote Richard Hovey 
again ) :— 
“Laurels and roses on their graves today, 
Lilies and laurels over them we lay.” 

Poetry is no esoteric art. It is for any one 
to perpetrate who may please to do so; but 
whoever would get beyond the dashing-off 
stage must regard poetry as an art worthy of 
study. The student's first duty is to acquaint 
himself better with the medium of his art, 
the English language. A good text-book of 
rhetoric should be read with diligence. Then 
the technique of the art should be practically 
acquired from the treatises of Alden, Gum- 
mere, and Esenwein. The English poets 
should become familiar friends. An edition 
of selections in five volumes edited by 
Thomas Htimphry Ward surveys the whole 
field of English poetry. Stedman’s Ameri- 





can Anthology leads up to the poetry of the 
twentieth century, but does not include it. 
For the study of latter-day tendencies Mis 
Rittenhouse’s collections of modern 
and Mr. Braithwaite’s annual anthologies 
will be most suggestive. If foreign 
guages are studied in the poet’s course of 
culture, then the reading of continental poets 
and some exercise in translating them will 
considerably enlarge his scope and his 
of poetic vision. 

When the young poet shall have conscien- 
tiously fitted himself by arduous training for 
the practice of his art, writing the while his 
studies progress and continuing to study 
when he shall have passed his apprentice 
period, what then shall be his reward? Most 
assuredly his reward will be the production 
of beautiful works of the 
clothed in fitting forms of art. 
not rest in satisfaction with his own work. 
He will demand recognition. The question 
is, “ Will it be given him?” Not very readily, 
perhaps. The old story of genius rebuffed is 
repeated year by year. There is 
enough in the magazines for all the ; 
poetry that is being written. We need more 
periodicals, like Poetry, supported by en- 
dowment, and more such kindly ventures as 
Contemporary Verse, to give the rising 
young poet a hearing. The poet must look 
for bread and butter from some other source 
than his art; and from his economies will 
come the publication of his initial volume of 
poems ; for the rule still holds 
a work of prose has greater honor for being 
financed by a responsible publisher, the poet 
makes his bow to the public through th 
medium of paper and print paid for out o 
his own pocket. After this first venture he 
may so grow in favor that the publishers 
solicit the manuscript of his next volume, or 
he may still have a long uphill climb toward 
recognition. Whether or not signal success 
ever comes to him, there are 
flashes of editorial encouragement on the 
path of the poet who has sincerely studied 
his art and who has acquired technique 
enough to work out themes of delicate beauty 
or dramatic power. 

Brooxrtyy, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue WRITER. Readers ot the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say 
Articles should be closely idensed : the 


ideal length is about 1,000 words 


Publishers are having a hard time on ac- 
count of the paper An editorial 
printed in the Scientific American for March 
“As we i t know 


shortage 


20 said write we do not 


aaper of! 
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here the paper is coming from to print the 
resent issue. We expect that we shall have 
stop the presses again pending receipt of 


We 


what this paper will look like, 


sort, from some source. 


some 
know 


id hence do not 


I 


whether the 


We do not 


issue 


know 


kn , 
KIO wy 


all Io! i apology. 
ether mailing will be delayed by delayed 


delayed receipt of paper If 
things happens in the pres- 


however, both of them will doubt- 


ss happen with later issues. So we take 
s occasion to extend a general apology ‘to 
readers for any crimes against the print- 
g arts whi h we may have to commit in 
next few months. Such crimes will 
ymmitted in the interest of avoiding what 
e hope would seem the greater crime of 
g to p sh at all.’ 
[he same possibilities confront all publi- 
ns, including THe WRITER. Not only 
loes pape! that used to cost five cents a 


seventeen cents a 


re, but the attitude of 


paper dealers is 

filling orders they are doing publish- 

s a fa Publishers of several periodi- 
s of national circulation, unable to get 
iper at y price, have reduced the number 
f pages in each issue or have decided ‘o 
ymbine two issues in one, advancing the 
expiration dates of subscriptions to make up 
f the missing issues. For instance, the 
Delineator and the Designer, each will com- 
ne its July and August numbers, which 
will appear on news stands early in July 


Collier’s Weekly has announced a _ postpone- 


1 


ment of publication, and some of the periodi- 


als of circulation have announced 


largest 


that they will not send any copies to Canada. 


* 
* . 


Several interesting relating to deal- 


ings between 


items 
and publishers have 
The Houghton Mifflin 


Company announces that last year it paid io 


authors 


been published lately. 


authors in royalties twenty-one per cent. of 
the income the their books, 
and says that out of these books the authors 
have made nearly eighteen per cent. more 
than have the publishers —even without de- 


from sales of 
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ducting from 


the firm’s profits the 
“overhead,” or cost of doing business. 


usual printers w 
The ond the name it 
same publishers say that the author of one’ writers in their manuscripts 
of their non-fiction books published last Fall an initial with 
got more than $22,000 during the first three 

months from book 
profits from 
remarkable sale 


ill make the dash long or short to 
corres] with represents, but 
often use only 
a hyphen, so* that if the com- 
positor follows copy (and the old-fashioned 

rule in printing offices is to follow copy, even 
serial if it of 


of the 


after publication 
exclusive of 
that the 


book has continued ever since. 


sales 
alone, his goes out the window) several lines 
rights, and matter have be reset to make it 


On the other right 


may 


Where 


r 
to 


dashes 


are used to represent 
hand, Boni & Liveright have published an words, the length of the dashes should 
advertisement in which they say that eighty- correspond with the length of the words 





eight per cent. of all books published fail to 
make profits that pub- 


they represent — for 
the 


e 6 


instance, 


contribute to the represent name, “James A. Robins 


lisher’s 








“overhead.” 


An incident of the dealings between auth- 


ors and publishers is given by Edward P such things. Only a few publicatios 
Dutton, president and founder of E. P. Dut- the “simplified spelling” that the h 
ton & Co., now in his ninetieth year and the Carnegie undertook unsuccessfully to finar 
sixty-ninth year of his publishing activit and for that reason it is better 1 
All Blasco Ibanez asked us for ‘The Four — such spellings as “thru” and “tho” n 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” he says,“ was ing manuscript, because the words 
$300, but when the book was so successful ippear in print so spelled and to en t 
of course I said that that was not right, and ympositor to follow copy all such sg; 
we sent him a check for $10,000.” must be changed by the editor before 
i manuscript is given to the printers. Edi 
lo not like to do unnecessary work 1 
All editors know that many writers do n manv changes must be made an edit " 
realize that to make their manuscripts most prefer to reject the manuscript. So 
effective the manuscripts should be prepared possible, manuscripts should be made so t 
so that they will look as nearly as possible as . editorial changes will be necess 
they will appear in print. That means not facilitate such changes. however, if tl 
hat manuscripts should be writter required, manuscripts should be tvyq 
tvpe\ tten with « ire, due ittention be 4 louble space hetween t] 
given to spelling, punctuatior and _ para- Poetry in manuscripts should be 
Sia} ; it also that the ordina rules of rdance with the rule, often ne 
t hical composition should be yn- ‘ters. that lines that rhvme should 
sidered and observed. For example n pl lented equally, and in all manuscripts 
there is listinction between yphe 1 s used it should be consis 
a dash, yet many writers in their manuscrij n n one place, f 5 
wrong se a hyphen to indicate lash { . at ‘Sum.” of 
st fs kin two hy phe ns toget \ e not dialect since the T 
— ow: side dm 0 moht to d + ih one te tk alt “4S 
tween sentences, in print, the ymposit we t simply misspellings. 1 
s sets em quad S ire ’ ” c more ttention to s 
tvp sed ands similarly three sp : < those that have been n 
Ss ] s h truck betwee s tences < C 9 nd the . 
tyne 1 manv writers run sent 1 eing fussy s 
( wit vy a single space betwe . 
Te? _— thing in print t enres #"* 
. neé , + 1 +1 a dash \ Merc H , Pre < +4 Cr ; 
or example. f “Arlingetor 1 ed eightv-fifth birthd Ant 


should be 


set 


ers making manuscripts 


should cons 
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one of the oldest American authors still en- 
gaged in literary work, her latest book 

ing been published the latter part of March. 
John Burroughs, l 


who a 


born Dean 
Howells is a little older, having been born 
March 1 of the Mrs. Mary. E. 
Ireland, translator, who is still 
active, was born January 9, 1834. Mrs. Ter- 
(“Marion Harland”) has 
of as the dean of all 


ers, and she says in her autobiography : “O 


April 3, 1837, and William 
] 
i 


same year. 
author and 


hune been 


spoken American writ- 





" ee : 

all the authors still in active pr 

duty in our country, I am the only one whose 
} ni £ + 

runs back to the stage of national 


that preceded the Civil War by a 


memory 


quarter century. I alone am left to tell, of 


my own knowledge and experience, what the 


Old South was Mrs. Terhune was born 
December 21, 1831 

“el 

It may be said that th es paid f 

shi stories now by American periodica!s 
range from two dollars to two thousand dol- 
lars or even more for a story, but to prevent 
disappointment it should be ided at 
number of writers who get even thou- 
sand dollars for a story is infinitely smaller 
than the number of those who get consider 
ib! less \ I H 

et ee 


ACCURACY, ACCURACY, ACCURACY. 


the comments of an inveterate read 


who is also a mathematician I have deduced 
two principles which I believe it behooves 


writers to bear more constantly in mind. Ti! 
first is, “Watch your dates.” The second, 
“Beware the moon, the inconstant moon.” 


As to the first, don’t hang a Sunday on a 
date where a Friday belongs. If you do 
- 


will get caught by some one who, like the 


mathematical gentleman, carries a little per- 





petual calendar around in his head 


ago from over the top of the magazine he 


was reading came a contemptuous “ humph!” 

A moment more and — “This chap makes 

his characters go to business on Sunday 

The sentence he had just read was that So- 
: “ 


and-so 


started for the office early on the 
morning of ——— -—, a 


mental figuring showed 
that to have been a Sunday. 


In that 


given. A moment's 


thoroughly delightful story, 


“Lorna Doone,” Blackmore lays himself open 


to criticism. He makes John Ridd say that 
he came out of school at five o’clock on Tues- 
1673. And the little 


“No, November 20, 


day, November 29, 


mental calendar says 
1673, was Saturday.” 


The 


grievously against the moon. 


or less 
This is revealed 
I believe, kept 
rather than in the head. 
For instance, Blackmore starts John Ridd off 
for Doone Valley under a full moon, when 
in reality at the moment the moon was about 
yssibly could be. 


same author also sins more 


by another calendar which is, 


in the card index, 


} 


Even Kipling, at whose shrine the meticul- 


us mathematician worships, has been de- 
tected in the same kind of lunar inaccuracy 
be avoided by cultivating 


habit.” The World 


reference calendar and 


Such errors may 
Almanac 


the “ World 
Almanac’s ready its 
moon’s phases should be 


hich 


tables showing the 
behalf of the accuracy w 


spares the sensitive feelings of mathemati- 
‘reation is fiction. 
CLIN ‘ N. Y E K. Car 


- > 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


cians whose ré 
ruth. 





This information as to the present special needs 
various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
ld be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
f addresses of iodicals mentioned, see “ The 





Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





The 
very much in 
good 


words. 


Magazine ( New York) is 
at the present time of 
from 4,000 to 6,000 
American Magazine 
tone, and must have 
and a well-thought-out 
Sketches of about 1,000 words for the 


: 
\merican 
need 


Stories of! 


short 

Stories for the 
must be optimistic in 
fine characterization 
lant 


plot. 


Interesting People Department can also be 


used. 


(New York) is pretty well 
stocked up now with serials, and the editor’s 
chief for short stories. He has a 
special welcome for good stories of the past, 
want stories. Ex- 
over-stocked stories of 


Romance 
aim is 


but he does not 
cepting 


any sex 


when with 
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certain lengths, Romance is open to stories, 
novelettes, and serials of any length up to 
1,000,000 words, or even more. 


Everybody’s Magazine (New York) has 
recently increased the proportion of fiction 
used, and the editors now especially want 
humorous stories, business stories, and very 
short stories—of from 1,000 to 3,500 words. 


The circulation of Judge ( New York) is 
booming, and Perriton Maxwell, the editor, 
says that is happening only because the mag- 
azine is human, modern, entertaining, Ameri- 
can, and very often genuinely humorous 
Mr. Maxwell adds that Judge’s need is for 
honest-to-goodness humor — the short 


story 
(under a thousand words) that forces a 
healthy chuckle, the poem that tickles the 


fancy and stirs the risibles ( whatever they 
are), and the good-old-fashioned joke 
a modern and a sophisticated idea. 
fun, or 


setting 
fun, 
expressed in 


Clean smart spontaneous fun, 


form, will be ac- 


ceptable and will be paid for generously. 


any literary 


The Garden Magazine (Garden City, N 
Y.) has undergone considerable change in 
the last two or three months. It has en- 


larged its field, nearly doubled its number of 


pages, and, in broadened 
its field so as to include a treatment of gar- 


dens and gardens in 


consequence, has 


their widest aspect, 
keeping in view always the fact that the gar- 
den is a place attached to the home, an ap- 
purtenance thereof, something to be lived in 
and a source of pleasure and recreation. The 
magazine is in the 


market for manuscripts 


and illustrations that are germane to this 
point of view. 
American Forestry ( Washington ) needs 


manuscripts on forestry, with some on 


nature-study subjects. 
Wild Life ( St. Louis, Mo.) needs beauti- 
fully illustrated stories of wild things. 


Our Dumb Animals ( Boston ) needs arti- 
cles of two or three hundred words for the 
children’s page, giving unusual incidents, but 
not ordinary biographies, concerning horses 


and wild animals. Wants no verse at pres- 


ent, but is eager 
animals or birds. 


to buy photographs of 


Outer’s-Recreation (Chicago) is not in 
the market for manuscript of any sort, and 
at present the editor examines manuscripts 
more as a courtesy to writers than with the 
hope of getting anything he Mr. 
Starkey, the editor, explains this condition by 
saying that when the publishers of Outer’s 
300k purchased Recreation two years 
they secured a very large number of 
scripts, which, added to what 
had on hand, gave them an accumulation 
which has not been materially reduced. 


needs. 


ago 
manu- 


they already 


The Dramatist ( Easton, Penn.) 
line 


wants some 
dramatists, par- 


drawings of ancient f 


ticularly Aristotle. 


The 


farm 


Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard’s 
often publishes arti 
which are of interest to the farmers of cen- 
tral New York, and Robert L. Voorhees, the 
agricultural editor, would be 
scripts for this purpose. 
I worth, 


department cles 


glad of manu- 
These articles must 
and relate actual 
iences that have improved life on the farm, 


ee of real exper- 
actual facts in agricultural improvement, or 
accounts of what 
farmers’ associations are doing. They should 
consist, 


successful farmers or 


preferably, of from 500 to 600 


words, and should never exceed 1,500 words. 


The American Legion Weekly will pay for 
a4 - i « 


all jokes and other material suitable for 
‘Bursts and Duds.” Address, Editor 
‘Bursts and Duds,” 627 West Forty-third 


street, New York City. 


The Twilight Hour (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
cannot pay for manuscripts, as the magazine 
is struggling for existence. Until the affairs 
of the magazine are on a paying basis, the 
editor is compelled to ask for manuscripts 
from those who desire to see live the l 
magazine in the country having for its ex- 
clusive policy stronger, sounder, speedier city 
governments. Any contribution that tends 
to make city life more attractive and whole- 


some, or that has literary charm with some 
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Phase of city life as the theme, either in street, in the six-story Current Opinion 
prose or verse, is desired, in the hope that Building. 
he contributors may become a part of aa 3 bie 
organization of regular contributors inter- [The Country Gentleman ( Philadelphia ) 
ested in the policy of the Twilight Hour, and #8 fully: supplied with manuscripts for sev- 
sharing in the eventual profits in the way of "4! Months to come, 
yayment for their manuscripts 
— oan tigen ‘ The Bankers’ Monthly (Chicago) is not 
Tin. Muutio Wesier (iit Morea ti. * the market for manuscripts at the present 
nois ), Robert Toole, editor, buys stories a 
speakers at ten cents each. Such stories [The $<.00 ntest for original short stories 
+ +¢ + _ j 
erm ae: seer i rier nage siaiieat , : Present-D Life which the Black Cat 
mee " Sore Drieny an Toole ave Os Magazine (New York) has been running 
perce Be Of Cure agin mOr a OS Werecu since January will come to a close June 30, 
into st es tor spe ake s t Ss, the JOK¢ \ SIX lavs the awards wil e an 
ae e written as if reported ver ‘ ed e Black Cat. The prize-winning 
used pl speake tt ex] s ' 
i : es V e stories of plot, of a f 
friend He gives the f \ g s € ° ‘ exe ‘ > 
° es { ) siOTies l ate 
ep ( and : ng, ve oth re ind 
ON FA N ‘ c 1 1 1 49 
easonable s es O ig ideas, log 
i= “er 1 pow: leveloped stories ut 
nec ; ( | fe it a 1 the morbid, gru 
s super! 1 unpleasantly mat 
P . prizes € ¥2,000, S1,2¢ $700, 35 $300, 
y > la envelopes ining 
‘ wae S Its s 1 be plais marked “ Priz 
‘ , st \ € \ ters real name nd 
= I e first pag th 
‘a Ss re ( S S the 1 € ot wv Is 
sh \ 1 Life : may range f 1 1,500 to 
, J n ‘ —_— 
| S ¢ S ‘ ( s | l-s € | pe ( S°72xI!I 
nd Har Ross. t ‘ i - { led. P 
\ I N ' ess charges | sik 
. le ed tampe j idressed 
‘ | ers pa 
\ ae \ I < "1 
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\ , ( < o $2509 
\ .\ Lee ‘ 
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nor contain less than 75,000 words, and must 
be written or typewritten on one side of the 
paper. The novel 

typically Australian, 


essentially and 


not 


must be 
which does 
specialization “in “ The 


back,” or “The Never-Never,” 


certainly phases of 


mean 
“The Out- 
which are 
life, but 


elements of 


Bush,” 


Australian 


Australia also contains all the 


comedy, drama, romance, mystery, and _ all 


the scenic, social, artistic, financial, domestic, 


athletics attributes of 


The 


close September 30, on 


commercial, and 


to-date civilization. competition will 
which date all manu 


scripts must be in Mr. Degaris’s hands 


The Council of the British Academy w 
in each year consider the award of the Rose 


Mary 


ture 


Crawshay Prize for English Litera- 


The Prize Fund was originally founded 


in 1888, by the late Rose Mary Crawshay, f 
and 
The value of the prize is £100. By an order 


dated Mar 


re 
AC 


yearly prizes on Byron, Shelley, Keats 


of the Charity Commissioners, 


23, I9Q15, the established 1 


the title of 


scheme was ! 


un 
The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize 


for English Literature,” and may be awarded 
annually by the trustees “to a woman of an) 
nationality who, in the judgment of tl 
Council of the British Academy, has writt 
or published within three years next preced 
ing the date of the award an historical 
critical work of sufficient value on any su 
je t nnected with English literatu pre 
ence being given to a work regarding ( 
the poets, Byron, Shelley, and Keats lf 
the year two works of except rl me 
deemed worthy of a prize, a second prize not 
exceeding £65 may be awarded. The truste 
may withhold the awayd of e prize 1 
the opinion of the Council of the Britis! 
\ len \\ K I su ent erit has 
bee rd ed vithi the specified peri l 
——— ns should be Idressed to P 
fess S I Gollancz, King’s Colleg 
“ft } | } . W. ( 2 Eng 1 

The Eastman Kodak Company again off 
$s 1 p I | Ss 1 le ( 
M \t tiveness subdy¢ 

mmposition terest or the 1 the —p 
Ture rop Teness I the Ss g 
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quality of the photography will all be con- 


sidered. The competition will close June 
For a list of prizes, rules, regulations, and 
general information, address Prize Competi- 
tion, Advertising Department, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y 

Carl Schurz Lowden, writer of stories, 
features, series, and verse, will pay fifteen 


“r 
dollars to the 


sender of the best masculine 
two-part pseudonym, for his own use, re- 
elve 1 on or before June IQ. The name 


ust possess the qualities of an attractive 


itle, must be smooth rather than harsh, novel 
rather than common, and should be s l 
luring that a person consulting a directory 


uld involuntarily pause upon seeing it. Mr 


Lowden’s idea of the worst possible pseu- 
lonym is John Smith ; good names of today 
re Woodrow Wilson, Hall Caine, Rudyard 


Herbert Hoover, and Lionel Barry- 


Any 


mitted by any 


Kipling, 
names may be sub 
contestant. Mr. Lowden’s ad- 


Hendricks street, SI 


number of 


dress is 41 West 


ville, Indiana 
The first of the series of annual nve 
s and contests of song composers 
Mrs Grace Porterfield Polk, the ] i 


song writer, has planned, to be he 


Polk Community House at Greenw 1, Ind 
. a suburb of Indianapolis, will take place 
June Prizes will be offered { 1 

. The S 


¢ yea will e selected in state 
s, accordir to the program 
lanuary Writer. This year s 
s were held 1 Florida in J I 
Ind 1 March. The Con 
{sreenw 1 was erected \v 
»7 et y J es T. Polk, tl 
s Polk’s husb 1. to be spent t 
€ n¢ tT mmunity mus I 
ind sevé pianos, g S 
e boys and g S 
. é S ] ms 
rooms f cames 1 
Ss o | \ 1.0 
HM H ess Flagler, pres 
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prizes, one of $1,000 and one of $500, for a 
phonic work for orchestra, not to ex- 
ceed eighteen minutes in length. The com- 


+ 


petition is open to all composers who are 
American citizens, regardless of their nativ- 
ity, and will close October 1, 1920. Further 
details may be obtained from the secretary 


riety, 33 West Forty-second street. 





Milady Beautiful (Chicago) offers a 


prize of ten dollars for the best success story 


] + } llar h far 1] ther . 
est, and two dollars each for all others ac- 
cepted 


Wohelo (New York) wants photographs 








yf Camp Fire Girls’ activities, and will pay 
two dollars each month for the best photo- 
graph submitted. The date when the photo- 
grapn s subm € f he Can p 
Fire 1 the ¢ ( 1 the town 
1 the Camp Fire -is | 1 ist 

n each picture. Shiny prints s 1 he 
sent when possible, and the p es will be 
] lee | n ar ¢ bye I itt l 1 st 
: ~ } 


med i three traveling s S s hi , a 
€ { $1,500 each All offered the 
te s of e Ww f Joseph P S 





Pr f $3,000 offered by Phys Culture New 
York ) for the best novel, to be _ 1 as a serial, 
re ed before Oct € I 2 : irs 1 
August WRITER 

Prizes of $1,000 offered by Phys ( 1 ty 
c tests (1) for the best ma s $ 








the Ideal Diet?” offered before July 1, (2) for the 
best letters on “‘ What I Have Learned about Bring- 
ng up Children,” offered before August 1. Par- 
ticulars in April WRITER. 

Second Physical Culture six-months’ photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
id five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by Oliver Morosco for the 
re October 1 by a past or pres- 





ent member of Professor Baker’s courses in play- 
writing at Radcliff and Harvard. Particulars in 


American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay n American military history sub- 


before July 1, 1920. Particulars in September 


I prizes, each of $20 ffered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
gral \merican history, and the Herbert 


Baxte \dams prize for a monograph on the history 
Eastern He sphere. Particulars in April 
W RITE 
H = € 








J é 2 e best mn “* The Con- 

f the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
President, f the Senate and the House, 

he Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” 

red by the American Philosophical Society. 
Competit t se December 31, 1920. Particulars 


V RITER 
E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,coo and $s00 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, “ What Can 
1 Mar Afford,” announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 


31 Particulars in January Writer 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
lished in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 

in October Writer. 

£100 for the best work of 

English prose or poetry, 





























Par- 


published during the previous twelve months. 


ticulars in September Writer. 
Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 


read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in WRITER. 


Two prizes offered by Poetry for the 


January 


best work 


printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 


1 


that for September — $200 for a poem or 
oup of poems by 4a citizen of the United States, 

for a poem or group of poems by any 
without limitation. 





of $400 and $200 offered by the Schumann 
for the best compositions for women’s voices 








submitted by November 1. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Prize of $200 for the best original comy for 
fou 1 C 1s of women’s voices, w Ac- 
companiment, submitted by July ° 





Tuesday Musfcal Club, of Pittsburgh. 
h WRITER. 


re Music Colony prize of $1,0 








composition for a string quartecte, closing August 1. 
Particulars in December Writer. 
Prize of twenty-five dollars offered by Guide r 





1e best story submitted to the magazine by July 1. 
articulars in April WRITER. 

offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
i advanced competiti 





mnthly prizes 


n and a 


Mars and one dollar 





for stories, short 


written by Camp Fire 





? ’ ’ 
sulars in October Writer. 
Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
h week day for a poem written by a Record 
aa » 
reader 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Elizabeth Howard Atkins, whose § serial, 


The Treasure Chest of the Medranos,” be- 
Nicholas for December. is Mrs 


“ 


gan in St. 


Ernest Atkins, of California, where she 


was 
born and has lived most of her life. She 
has had two fairy stories previously pub- 


lished in St. Nicholas, 
published others. 


and Everyland has 
The present story owes its 
being to a happy convalescence in Santa Bar- 
bara, the scene of the story. Mrs. Atkins is 
not a prolific writer, and has no ambition t) 
write for She that she 
has always loved the writing which has been 
for children by people who have re- 
garded it as an art, and that she fully agrees 
with Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the beloved 
first editor of St. Nicholas, who was quoted 
recently in the Bookman as asking authors 


“ grown-ups.” 


says 


done 
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of note if they felt they could write anything 
“good enough for children.” 


Helen Ellwanger Hanford, who had a 
“Willow Pond,” in the Atlantic for 
March, says that she has always been inter- 
ested in writing, and that her first story was 
sold to the Youth’s Companion when she was 
fifteen. She graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1904, and during her 
four years in college did a good deal of work 
in English, anc 


tne, 
story, 


was 


later took a course in English 
at Columbia University. In 1909 she married 
James Holly Hanford, who is now professor 
yf English at the University of North Caro- 

Hanford 


lina. Mrs. 


stories since 1910, and stories, under the 


has been writing short 
pen 
name, “ Margaret Schiller,” have appeared in 
the Mothers’ Magazine, Smith’s, the Chris- 
Holland’s 
Designer, while, 
have appeared in 
\tlantic, the 
ion, this latter story, “From Domrémy to 
} : 1 


tian Herald, Magazine, and the 
inder her own name, stories 
Designer, the 


Home ( 


Smith’s, the 


and Woman’s ‘ompan- 


Jonesboro, having een written in collabora- 


tion with Clara Souther Lingle 


William Alexander Percy, who wrote the 


poem, “ Autumnal,” which Scribner’s printed 


March 


the way — is a lawyer in Greenville, 


n its 


issue — a Spring number 


Missis- 


sippi, where he was born and has always 


ived. He is a graduate of the University of 
the South and of the Harvard Law School 


He served in Belgium under Mr. 


six months preceding tl 
After 
entered a training 


1€ 


Belgium into the war. that, he re- 


turned to America, ‘amp, 


received a commission as First Lieutenant of 


Infantry, and was sent to France, where he 





joined the Thirty-seventh Division, in whic! 
yutfit he was promoted to Captain. Nearly 
ill of the work which Mr. Percy has done 

he has written no prose — has appeared in 
Bookman, the 
Transcript, Contemporary Verse, 
the North American Review, and 
In 1915 the Yale Univer- 
sity Press published his volume of 
Levkas 
same publishers are 


the Bellman (defunct), the 
Boston 

Scribner’s, 
the Yale Review. 
poems, 
and Other 


entitled “Sappho in 


Poems,” and the now 











ging out his second volume 
titled “In April Once.” 

Alice 
Selfishness of 
Youth’s C 


spending the winter in 


Dyar Russell, whose 


Jessica, was 


f gnters She was g 
the University of Minnesota i 
1: cu , 
ex s \\ tha has 
5 1 
en gn ake CO ses there 
1 , 
J nd O. W. Firkins 
p + ‘ 1c es 1 t w + 
days she wrote f he 2g 
planned great things i € 
tte € age, V > 
+ + +1 
g ve, e thin gs s 
the K 1 end themse s 
t ears ago Mrs. Russe 
’ 
ne pe 1 since 1€ > 
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Tedd Be 
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CURRENT LITERARY) 


Eleanorhallowellabbotisms. 


I 


ompanion for Marcl 
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poems, en- Jim Evansleigh hastened Evansleigl 


jumped Dicky-boy’s mother ; she con- 


fore sidered ; prompted Rich’s wife ; depreciated 

: * 4 “s Evansleigh ; she laughed out; she glowed ; 

: led Dicky-boy’s mother ; wilted Evans- 

ages gh; rallied his mother; she smiled ; 

oe ith ghtened Dicky-boy’s mother kindled 

nits licky-boy ; she struggled ; snapped Evans- 

. ; g panted Dicky-boy thrilled Dicky- 

‘ persisted Dicky-boy jerked Evans- 

| — ; bled Dicky-boy ; protested Dicky- 
glish | 








my fretted Dicky-boy ; he flamed ;_ he 
ed ( lted ; puzzled Evansleigh ; he 
= j 
2 1 £ 2 1 D ky g 1 ea 
Rs Dre e\ 
On Literary Style. — No be s 
. premely eloquent in laconics. You cann rt 
‘ es ( id € 1 the 
N - 
: ling of ng in 
2 Leal ¢ , 1] 
i ese 1g la M cn seamen Cali a 
eee “ choppins sea.” For such thinking you 
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es ees 18 e m € ecoming 
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é rted the rig joints of 
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Hence the need for memory. The author 
found that long speeches would 
to him if he could remember how 
looked at the time of 


ing technical matters 


come back 
the man 
speaking. In report- 
“men fail because they 
think they know a great deal about the sub- 
ject. Absolute ignorance and a_ willingness 
to listen and learn are distinct helps.” 

In the 


of the 


successful 


same way, the write-up 


interview should 


assumpti n 


as explicit and 
that the 

subject A 
informational 


clear as if the were 


reader knew nothing of the 
stumbling-block in preparing 
national 
viewer's that 
knows all about the 


when he glibly 


articles for a audience is the inter- 
delusion “the whole country 


localities he describes,” 
refers to the Bowery « 
State street 
Oshkosh or 


color these names provide in the East. “In 


and the resident of 


expects 
, 


San Diego to “get” the local 


writing, as in interviewing, 


oul ) 1 +h; ” 
rule is : Explain everything.” - 
) 


Evening Post 
Nine Kinds of Humor. 


largely mechanical,” said Ellis Parker 


ler, passing through St. Louis, to a 


reporter. “It has certain places, rules, and 


systems. 

The first method of humor is a breezy 
exaggeration, a la Mark Twain. It pre- 
dominates with the Yankees 

“The second is founded on a person’s real 
or feigned ignorance. Almost all child 


humor is founded upon the child’s ignorance 
of something we fully understand 


“ Third, 


there is the naive mode which 


: | 
Barrie so generously employs in his early 
Scotch stories. 


“Fourth, there is the ridiculous, calling 


direct attention to something we consider 


ourselves — the fat man in 


a slippery 


impossible with 


a silk hat on pavement, for in- 
Stance. 
“Fifth, the repetition of something more 
or less unexpected, like. ‘Pigs is Pigs.’ 
“Sixth, the sudden let-down from the ex- 
frivolous. 


Mark 


serious to the extremely 


methods 


tremely 
This 
Twain employed to make people laugh. 

“Seventh, the use of extreme analogy — 
mostly used by cartoonists. 


also was one of the 
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‘Eighth, the more or less disguised practi- 


al joke practiced principally in stage come- 
lies, such as the custard pie in the face and 
ther ludicrous concoctions. 

‘Ninth, the gradual expansion of any- 
thing that has ridiculous possibilities 

Lastly, intempestivity, untimeliness, some- 


thing that has no particular humor in itself 
happening at an inopportune time mala- 
1umor. For example, things happe: 


a wedding, a christening, 





any gathering of a serious nature.” 
ae 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
Wt W 20. An Annual Bi g ip! ) 
W | I - Se nae | 
| Me. om th London A. & ¢ k 


Ltd. New York: The 
\ monumental work, justly counted among 


Macmillan ¢ 








the indispensable books of reference, is the 
English “ Who’s Who,” the pioneer work 
its kind, of which the portly 1920 volume is 
10w available. This year’s issue ntains 
out 30,000 biographies of eminent English 
ind American men and women of the 
every sketch having been submitted t 
subject for revision, to ensure so far as pos 
sible its being accurate. Beginning with a 
set st of abbreviations, followed by a 
six-page obituary list and a table s g 
the members of the British royal family, th 
yok includes 2,848 pages of biographies, s 


solid in small type that is perfectly legible, 
without eulogy or criticism just the 
information about celebrities, great and small, 
+ . ° cele } 

lat inquirers are likely to be 


PiVving 


1 =. 
LOOK ¢ 


lo writers on current topics especi: the 
irk is inconceivably useful. Besides giv- 





details, it lists the publica- 
ions of the subjects of biographies, gives in- 


} ranhical 
g nograpnical 


teresting information about their recreations, 
ind in a great majority of cases gives tl 
subject’s address. The book is unique, and 


its completeness, its thoroughness, its accur- 

acy, the broadness of its scope, and the skill 

with which the sketches are prepared are all 
in the highest degree creditable to the com- 

pilers and to the publishers. It is hard t 

see how the work could be improved. 

THe Writers’ anv Artists’ 
Edited by G. E. Mitton. 205 pp. 
A. & C. Black, Ltd. New York: The 
Company. 1920. 

Prepared primarily for British writers, 
this “ Year-Book” contains a great deal of 
information of value to writers in this coun- 
try. The first eighty pages are devoted to a 
directory of British journals and magazines, 
giving their addresses and telling what thev 
want in the way of manuscripts. Similar 


YEAR-Book — 192 
Cloth ' ' 


Macmillan 
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ts are given of journals and magazines 
ublished in Australia, New Zealand, Can 
ada, and India, and there is a less val 21€ 
directory of American period 
teen pages are devoted to 
publishers, which is followed by 
lishers in uation, Canada, la, 
South Africa, and a list of American pub- 
lishers. There are also lists of literary 
agents in England and meri : 
music publishers and ‘film producers, and 
chapters on several literary topics 


lis 
pl 








How To Write SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES 





By Willard Grosvenor Ble 
Cloth. Boston: Houghton Mifflin ¢ 


Dr. Bleyer is director of the course 
journalism in the University of Wisconsin, 
and this book, following his “ Newspape: 


Writing and Editing ” and “Types of News 


Writing,” is ve years’ ex 
_ a9 + sa 
perience in tc stude s 


write special 
and popular 





points out, successtul special feature stories 


and popular magazine articles may be writte1 
by those who have developed some “lit 






writ but who may not have sufficient 
] + + j ] f 
ma or taien to ik¢ S ess 
short-story writing or s t ter- 
ary work. The experience teache n r 
things that are invaluable inv one 
1y¢+ - + .. + } - 
aspires to do literary work — t serve 
what is going on about sele t 
? 7 


will interest the average 





material effectively, and ttrac- 
tively. Especially valuable Ss are 
those on the field for es id 








preparing and selling the manu Scr 
T sestT SHORT STORIES OF 1919 AN : \ 
THE AMERICAN SHOR Story. E 


O'Brien. 414 pp. ( 
Maynard, & (¢ I | 

the fifth volume of Mr. O'Brien's 
series of collections of the | I torie 
of the year, and, like the otl 
the series, it appeals both t 
readers of short stories. Rea 
it 350 pages of what Mr. O'] 
the best work published last ; 
can short story writers. Write 
in addition, in the appended 
addresses of forty-seven 
azines that publish short sto roll of 
honor giving information about a number of 
the writers of especially meritorious stories, 
a list of volumes of short stori es published 
from November, 1918, to September, 1919, a 
list of last year’s articles on the shi 
and a list of short stories published : 
in American magazines, indexed under the 
hawing +¢!} 


names of the authors, showin 











published by each. Every short story writer 


will be interested in the book. 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR AND 
Year Boox oF AMERICAN Poetry. Edit by 
l 30s- 





William Stanley Braithwaite. 320 pp. 

ton Small, Ma d, & Company. 1919. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s yearly “Anthology of 
Magazine Verse,” the first volume of which 
covered the year 1913, has come to be looked 
for as a standard publication — although 
many may disagree with Mr. Braithwaite’s 
judgments — and the seven volumes now 
a\ aiiable < cover fully the recent history of the 
development of American poetry. This new 
volume gives two hundred pages of what Mr. 
Braithwaite regards as the best poetry of last 
year, together with an index of poets and 
poems published in American magazines in 
he year ending with July, 1919; a biographi- 
1 index; lists of articles and reviews of 
poets and poetry and of volumes of poems 
published during 1918-1919, and a list of 











ks about poets and poetry. In addition, 
here ought to be an index by authors of the 
poems published in the volume. Mr. Braith- 


ite is doing a useful work, and every lover 
poetry will be interested in his book. 


\ His 1 AMERICAN LiterRaTuRE. By Percy H. 
I ntor ase ¢ Clot} Bostor Ginn & Com- 
I 


Professor Boynton, of the University of 
Chicago, has been giving courses in Ameri- 

literature for some years. His general 
i preparation of this book has 
e negligible detail and to sub- 
rdinate or to omit authors of minor impor- 
tance, in order to stress the men and move- 
ments that are most significant in American 
literary history. His book, therefore, looks 
mainly at the high lights of American litera- 
re. Professor Boynton constantly urges 
study of representative classics and extensive 








reading, and as aids in this there are ap- 
pended to each chapter of be book ( except 
the last three ) topics ar dt oblems for study 
na hock lets whic salics aia alanead 
and book lists which cel ec the output 
f each writer, indicate available editions, 


and refer to critical material. As further 

ids there are given two maps, three chrono- 
| charts, and an appendix with a brief 

characterization of the American periodicals, 
past and present, which have been most 
significant in stimulating American author- 
ship by providing a market for fiction, poetry, 
and the essay. One of the most interesting 
chapters of the book is Professor Boynton’s 
discussion of the later poetry. 

THe Winston Stmpuiiriep Dictionary. E 
William Do ige Lewis. Ph.D., and E 
Singer, Ph.D ate strated. 842 pn. Clot 
delphia: The John C. Winston Company. 
This new > sal is an original, inde- 

pence work, and has many features that 
trongly recommend it. The most conspicu- 

ous among these is the use of large two-line 








lited by 
igar A 
Phila. 








> celal icine hae 
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type for the words defined, making it easy 

for one using the dictionary to find quicklv 

the word desired. The definitions are 
original, and written to make the meaning 
of every entry clear without cross references. 

Definition is made clearer still by an unusual 

number of illustrative sentences and phrases, 

and by more than 800 pictures, with eight 
full-page color plates. The vocabulary, of 
more than 40,000 words, includes not only all 
the words in ordinary use, but the other 
words most likely to be looked for, includ- 
ing new additions to the language. Original 
appendices give mythological and _ classical 
names, names of persons and places, foreign 
words and phrases, business terms, abbrevia- 
tions, prefixes and suffixes, symbols used 
in writing and printing, and tables of 
weights and measures, and there is a valu- 
able chapter, entitled “How Our Language 

Has Grown,” discussing the making of new 

words. 

Banks AnD Pusrtic Horipays THROUGHOUT THE 
WorLD. — 1920. 173 pp. Flexible cloth. New 
York The Guaranty Trust Company, 140 Broad 

way. 1920. 





Interesting to all and especially valuable to 
business men is this little book, of which the 
first part is a daily calendar indicating under 
each day all the countries in the world in 
which it is observed as a holiday, and the sec- 
ond part is a list of the countries giving 
under the name of each the dates and names 
of all holidays observed there during the 
year. So far as possible, the nature of the 
government is indicated in each _ instance. 
Copies of the book may be had on application 
to the Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 
CuiLp-RuHYMES AND OTHER 

Satella Jaques Penman. 


Cloth. San Diego, ( 


Recitations. By 
Illustrated. 183 pp. 





7 


alif. : Satella J. Penman. 1918. 
This book of pleasant verses for children 
is made more attractive by numerous illus- 
trations, including many half-tone reproduc- 
tions of excellent photographs of home sub- 
jects, that have a strong appeal. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 
{ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 


i 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 





value in a writer’s library, suc] of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for ri fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 


edged under this heading. Selections will be made 

for review in the interest of THe WRriteErR’s readers. ] 

Napoteon Bonaparte. A play in blank verse. By 
J. M. White, M.D. 70 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Frye Publishing Company. 1919. 

Tue Sex Force or THE Bisre. By Sidney C. Tapp. 
48 pp. Paper. Kansas City: Sidney C. Tapp. 
1920. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 








the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THE WRritTeER.] 


Hienry James. Edmund Gosse, C. B. Scribner’s 
for April. 

Lire AND Letters OF Sir Witrrip LauRIER. — 
IX. Oscar D. Skelton. Century for April. 

Mark Twain. Gamaliel Bradford. Atlantic for 
April. 

THe StrRanGeE Case oF Mrs. KATHARINE FULLER- 
TON Geroutp. Lawrence Gilman. North American 
Review for April. 

THe CarREeEER OF Epwarp Tuomas. George T. 
Whicher. Yale Review for April. 

THe HicH Kincpom or THE Movies. ( Holly- 
wood ). Harrison Rhodes. Harper's 
for April. 

Gains AND Losses 1n Lanovuace. Arthur Colton. 
The Lion’s Mouth, in Harper’s for April. 

A Jester With Genius (Oscar Wilde). Arthur 
Symons. Bookman for April. 

THe ContrisutorR Wuo Catts. Charles Hanson 
Towne. Bookman for April. 


Illustrated. 








Watt WuitmMan: Fictron-WRITER AND Poets’ 
Fri—enp. John Black. Bookman for April 
GIOVANNI PAPINI AND THE Futwuristic LIt# 
ARY MoveMENT 1N Itaty. Joseph Collins. Book- 


man for April. 

THe Evo.tvution oF tHe Book Cottector. Gal 
Wells. Bookman for April. 

Mark Twarn’s Satire. Van Wyck Brooks. Dial 
for April. 

THe Cotryumist’s Conressionar. IV. — “ F. P. 
A.”, by Rupert Hughes. With portrait of Frankl 
P. Adams. Everybody’s for April. 
mMILt1Io De Menezes. Evelyn Scott. Poetry for 





THe UNIFORMITY OF THE BALLAD STYLE. Louise 
Pound. Modern Language Notes for April. 

A ConyecTURE CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF 
ERN EncuisH. “ She.” M. B. Ruud. Modern 
guage Notes for April. 

GERMANY’S PROLETARIAN Poet ( Richard Dehmel ). 
With portrait. Literary Digest for April 1o. 

Tip-Bits, a Lonpon Journatistic Gotp Mine, 


Now 2,000 Issues Orv. Literary Digest for April 








RAE ie 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Authors’ League of America has 
elected these officers : President, Rex Beach; 
vice-president, Booth Tarkington; secretary 
and treasurer, Eric Schuler. The League 
has raised its membership dues to twenty- 
five dollars a year, and has decided that only 
persons of recognized standing in arts and 
letters are to be admitted to membership. 

Mrs. Honoré Willsie has resigned as edi- 
tor of the Delineator, to devote herself en- 
tirely to writing. 
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autobiography 
Oemler, author of 
‘Slippy 
is Whitney Halsey is 

79557: 
rry White 

il 3, aged seventy-four 

Edward H. Mott (“Ed Mott,” of the New 
York Sun ) died in Goshen, N. Y., April 7, 


aged seventy-five. 


died in New York 


Charles Barnard died in Pasadena, Calif., 


April 


James Schouler died at North Conway, N. 


13, aged eighty-two. 


H.., April 19, aged eighty-one. 

Miss Marjorie Benton Cooke died in 
Manila, P. I., April 20, aged forty-four. 

Dr. William Cleaver Wilkinson 
Chicago April 25, aged eighty-seven. 


died in: 





